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masses of limestone, brought from the moun- 
tains, deposited on their surface, and are 
wholly destitute of every species of vegeta- 
tion, save some dwarfish bushes on which 
the camel alone feeds. ‘The soil in the Te- 
hama, in some spots, is hard and of a bad 
quality ; but in others, whenever water can 
be conveyed, it is in a high degree suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. In the narrow belt bor- 
dering on the sea-shore, called Batna, large 
quantities of grain and vegetables are reared, 
and a continuous line of date-trees, often four 
or five miles in breadth, extends from Sib to 
Khérfakan, a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles. Reference is repeatedly made in the 
Arabian authors to the palms of Oman. Much 
cultivation exists along the banks of the 
streams, and also in the vicinity of the towns. 
But the most remarkable feature in this coun- 
try are the oases, which extend from Beni- 
Abu-’Ali, in a continuous line, to the west- 
north-west. They are usually of an oblong 
form, lying at right angles to the streams Sy 
which they are supplied. Their size varies 
from a circumference of seven or eight miles 
to one, or even less.’ 

“We must pass over an account of Muskat 
after quoting the description of a curiously 
constructed trading vessel, which the author 
observed in the neighbourhood of that town. 
‘Let the reader,’ says he, ‘ picture to him- 
self a rude misshapen vessel, of at least four 
hundred tons, with a long projecting prow, 
and an elevated and elaborately carved and 
ornamented stern, having but a single mast 
and single sail, the latter spread on a yard 
one hundred and fifty feet in length, and con- 
taining more canvass than the courses of the 
largest first-rate in his majesty’s navy. The 
decks appear crowded with beings of every 
hue and from every clime. The Persian, 
distinguished by his flowing and richly co- 
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Travels in Arabia. By Lieut. J. R. Well- 
sted, F. R. S. 2 vols. 8vo. 


In the London “ Monthly Review,” for 
February of the present year, Article XI. 
relates to a new work under the above title, 
respecting which the reviewers say : 

“ Lieutenant Wellsted has, by these vo- 
lumes, contributed essentially to the branch 
of literature to which they belong. His book 
not only cuntains discoveries and traces new 
ground, but that ground, as well as the field 
of his travels which had previously been ex- 
amined and described, has obtained at his 
hands such correct, elaborate, and ample de- 
lineation as will unquestionably secure for him 
permanent fame. Indeed we regard him as 
being one of the best equipped and successful 
travellers that our times can boast of. His 
style of writing is clear, frequently lumi- 
nous, cheerful, spirited, and possessed of a 
becoming dignity.” 

It is not our intention to follow the review- 
ers in all their remarks and quotations, taking 
such only as seem best suited to our purpose. 

* Without attempting to indicate particu- 
larly the author’s various routes and journeys 
or maritime tracks, we take him up at once 
at Muskat, the capital of the province of 
Oman, and the head residence of the sultan. 
By following the author into the Oman terri- 
tories and deserts, we shall find that they are 
no longer unknown. We begin with his gene- 
ral outline of these regions. It may be de- 
scribed 

‘As a desert thickly studded with oases, 
and containing amidst its mountains numerous 
fertile valleys; yet many of these are at a 
considerable distance from each other, and it 
must be admitted that the quantity of culti- 
vated land bears but a small proportion to that 
which is incorrigibly barren; for the interme- 
diate space between the oases to the westward 
and the great sandy desert is an arid plain, 
either sandy or clayey, according as the alu- 
minous or siliceous particles prevail. A few 
succulent herbs, which are nourished by the 
nightly dews, and afford but indifferent graz- 
ing to their scanty flocks, spring up here; but 
the large tracts occupied by the beds of the 
streams, have generally a layer of rounded 





broad alternate stripes; the Belache, with his 
long hair and white garments; and the Ar- 
menian, who affects a costume bearing some 
resemblance to the unsightly garb of the 
Franks, are mixed up with and jostled by 
African negroes, who have but a piece of tat- 
tered cloth thrown around their waste. The 
latter compose the greater part of the crew, 
which may amount in number to one hundred 
and fifty men.’ 

“Pursuing his journey to the northwest, 
the author arrived at certain hamlets pitched 
in the first oases that he had yet seen, con- 


further advanced in civilisation than they 













loured dress; the Arab, with his cloak of 







nected with which there are artificial works 
of a most remarkable character according to 
his description ; even such as would induce 
one to believe that the inhabitants are much 


really are. Having stated that nearly all the 


towns in the interior of Oman owe their fer- 
tility to irrigation, or, to use his own words, 
to the happy manner in which the inhabitants 
have availed themselves of a mode of con- 
ducting water, he proceeds to say,— 

* The greater part of the face of the coun- 
try being destitute of running streams on the 
surface, the Arabs have sought in elevated 
places for springs or fountains beneath it; by 
what mode they discover these I know not; 
but it seems confined to a peculiar class of 
men, who go about the country for the pur- 
pose ; but I saw several which had been sunk 
to the depth of forty feet. A channel from 
this fountain-head is then, with a very slight 
descent, bored in the direction in which it is 
to be conveyed, leaving apertures at regular 
distances, to afford light and air to those who 
are occasionally sent to keep it clean. In this 
manner water is frequently conducted from a 
distance of six or eight miles, and an unlimit- 
ed supply is thus obtained. These channels 
are usually about four feet broad, and two feet 
deep, and contain a clear rapid stream. Few 
of the large towns or oases but had four or 
five of these rivulets or feleji (fulaj) running 
into them. The isolated spots to which water 
is thus conveyed possess a soil so fertile, that 
nearly every grain, fruit, or vegetable, com- 
mon to India, Arabia, or Persia, is produced 
almost spontaneously; and the tales of the 
oases will be no longer regarded as an exag- 
geration, since a single step conveys the tra- 
veller from the glare and sand of the desert, 
into a fertile tract, watered by a hundred rills, 
teeming with the most luxuriant vegetation, 
and embowered by lofty and stately trees, 
whose umbrageous foliage the fiercest rays ‘of 
a noon-tide sun cannot penetrate. The almond, 
fig, and walnut trees, are of enormous size, 
and the fruit clusters so thickly on the orange 
and lime trees, that I do not believe a tenth 
part can be gathered. Above all, towers the 
date-palm, adding its snade to the sombre pic- 
ture. Some idea may be formed of the den- 
sity of this shade by the effect it produces in 
lessening the @restrial radiation. A Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, which, within the 
house, stood at 55 deg., six inches from the 
ground fell to 45 deg. From this cause, 
and an abundance of water, they are always 
saturated with damp, and even in the heat of 
the day possess a clammy coolness. Such 
spots present, indeed, a singular and peculiar 
scene, unequalled perhaps in any part of the 
world. Of this, nothing can furnish a more 
striking idea than the list of their productions, 
all of which are frequently reared in a plot of 
ground not more than three hundred yards in 
diameter; and I am confident no equal space, 
in any part of the world, will afford a cata- 
logue more numerous and varied, more 
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luxuriant in growth, or more perfect in 
form.’ 

“In prosecuting his journey still north- 
westward, he came to the town of Ibrah, by 
which time the foliage was gradually becom- 
ing more dense, and to a degree that sur- 
prised him. In this town the architecture is 
striking ; the windows and doors still exhibit- 
ing the Saracenic arch, while every part of 
the building is profusely decorated with orna- 
ments of stucco in bas relief, some, he adds, 
in very good taste. ‘The doors are also cased 
with brass, and having rings and other mas- 
sive ornaments of the same metal. But what 
we longed for most was to hear of the earth’s 
improving and enlarging fertility as he travels 
inland; nor are we disappointed; for, says 
the author, as he and his companions crossed 
at Minna open cultivated fields, presenting on 
either hand lofty almond, citron, and orange 
trees, which yielded a delicious fragrance, 
exclamations of astonishment and admiration 
burst from them. 

‘“Ts this Arabia,” we said; “this the 
country we have looked on heretofore as a 
desert ?” Verdant fields of grain and sugar- 
cane stretching along for miles are before us; 
streams of water, flowing in all directions, 
intersect our path; and the happy and con- 
tented appearance of the peasants, agreeably 
helps to fill up the smiling picture; the atmo- 
sphere was delightfully clear and pure; and, 
as we trotted joyously along, giving or re- 
turning the salutation of peace or welcome, I 
could almost fancy we had at last reached that 
** Araby the blessed,” which I have been ac- 
customed to regard as existing only in the 
fictions of our poets.’ 

“Our author even penctrated the Blue 
Mountains, and traversed not without peril 
some of their paths. Some of the deserts 
were frightfully steep as well as slippery. 
But mark what Mahommedan faith will do. 

‘No consideration (says our traveller, on 
one occasion) would have induced me to ride 
down, and I should have thought no human 
being in his senses would have attempted it ; 
but our old guide, the Sheikh, after accom- 
plishing half the descent, was so fagged, that, 
notwithstanding every remonstrance of ours, 
he mounted his ass, and thus safely accom- 

lished the remainder of the pass.’ “ Friend 
Seyyid,” observed I, “if you make the at- 
tempt, you will most assuredly break your 
neck.” “It may be so,” he replied, “ but 
Allah Akbar (God is great,) and I am tired.”’ 

“ We must no longer abide with any de- 
gree of regularity by the side of our author, 
but make one or two random strides, trusting 
to fortune to guide us to some of the passages 
in his entertaining and valuable volumes that 
will be most acceptable to the general reader. 
Here is one about the pearl fishery, exactly 
suitable. 

‘The pearl bank extends from Sharja to 
Biddulph’s Group. The bottom is of shelly 
sand and broken coral, and the depths vary 
from five to fifteen fathoms. The right of 
fishing on the bank is common, but alterca- 
tions between rival tribes are not unfrequent. 
Should the presence of a vessel of war prevent 


-them from settling these disputes on the spot, 


they are generally decided on the island where 
they land to open their oysters. In order to 
check such quarrels, which, if permitted, 
would lead to general confusion, two govern- 
ment vessels are usually cruising on the bank.’ 

‘Their boats are of various sizes, and of 
various construction, averaging from ten to 
fifty tons. During one season it is computed 
that the island of Bahrein furnishes, of all 
sizes, three thousand five hundred; the Per- 
sian coast, one hundred; and the space be- 
tween Bahrein and the entrance to the Gulf, 
including the Pirate coast, seven hundred. 
The value of the pearls obtained at these 
several ports is estimated at forty lacs of dol- 
lars, or four hundred thousand pounds. Their 
boats carry a crew varying from eight to 
forty men, and the number of mariners thus 
employed at the height of the season is rather 
above thirty thousand. None receive any 
definite wages, but each has a share of the 
profits upon the whole. A small tax is also 
levied on each boat by the Sheikh of the port 
to which it belongs. During this period they 
live on dates avd fish, of which the latter are 
numerous and good, and to such meagre diet 
our small presents of rice were a most wel- 
come addition. Where polypi abound, they 
envelope themselves in a white garment; but 
in general, with the exception of a cloth around 
their waist, they are perfectly naked. When 
about to proceed to business, they divide them- 
selves into two parties, one of which remains 
in the boat to haul up the others who are en- 
gaged in diving. The latter having provided 
themselves with a small basket, jump over- 
board, and place their feet on a stone, to which 
a line is attached. Upon a given signal, this 
is let go, and they sink with it to the bottom. 
When the oysters are thickly clustered, eight 
or ten may be procured at each descent; the 
line is then jerked, and the person stationed 
in the boat hauls the diver up with as much 
rapidity as possible. The period during which 
they can remain under water has been much 
over-rated ; one minute is the average, and I 
never knew them, but on one occasion, to ex- 
ceed a minute and a half.’ 

‘Accidents do not very frequently occur 
from sharks, but the saw fish (the Antiguorum 
of Linnzus) is much dreaded. Instances 
where related to me where the divers had been 
completely cut in two by these monsters, which 
attain, in the Persian Gulf, a far larger size 
than in any other part of the world where I 
have met with them. As the character of 
this fish may not be familiar to the general 
reader, I will add a few words in the way of 
description. They are of an oblong rounded 
form, their head being somewhat flattened 
from the fore part, and tapering more abrupt- 
ly towards the tail. ‘They usually measure 
from thirteen to fifteen feet in length, being 
covered with a coriaceous skin, of a dark 
colour above, but white beneath. The terrific 
weapon from whence they derive their name, 
is a flat projecting snout, six feet in length, 
four inches in breadth, armed on either side 
with spines resembling the teeth of a shark,’ 

‘ Diving is considered very detrimental to 


health, and without doubt it shortens the life of 


those who much practise it. In order to aid 





























the retention of breath, the diver places a piece 
of elastic horn over his nostrils, which bind 
them closely together. 
the boat each time he rises to the surface, 
ropes being attached to the side, to which he 
clings, until he has obtained breath for another 
attempt. As soon as the fishermen have filled 
their boats, they proceed to some of the islands 
with which the bank is studded, and there, 
with masts, oars, and sails, construct tents. 
They estimate the unopened oysters at two 
dollars a hundred.’ 


He does not enter 


** When on the subject of fishery, let us re- 


commend to the notice of our angling friends 
a description where the scope for hook and 
line, as well as dexterity of hand, must be un- 
rivalled. 


‘The whole coast abounds with fish; and 


as the natives have but few canoes, they gene- 
rally substitute a single inflated skin, or two 
of these, having a flat’board across them. On 
this frail contrivance the fisher seats himself, 
and either casts his small hand-net, or plays 
his hook and line. Some capital sport must 
arise occasionally when the sharks, which are 
here very numerous and large, gorge the bait; 
for, whenever this occurs, unless the angler 
cuts his line, and that, as the shark is more 
valued than any other fish, he is often unwill- 
ing to do, nothing can prevent his rude ma- 
chine from following their track; and the 


fisherman is sometimes, in consequence, 


carried out a great distance to sea. It re- 
quires considerable dexterity to secure these 


monsters ; for when they are hauled up near 
to the skins, they struggle a good deal ; and 


if they happen to jerk the fisherman from his 
seat, the infuriate monster is said to dash at 


once at him. Many accidents, I learn, arise 
in this manner ; but if they succeed in getting 
him quickly alongside, they soon despatch 
him by a few blows on the snout.’ 

“The author took a trip from Tor, a sea- 
port near the entrance of the Gulf of Suez, to 
Suez, and subsequently from Tor to Mount 
Sinai. We have of late had several accounts 
of this latter place so celebrated in Holy Writ, 
and must now content ourselves with a speci- 
men of Bedowin reasoning which was learned 
in its vicinity. 

‘At daylight we shared some excellent 
coffee which the Bedowins had prepared for 
us. Instead of grinding them as we do, they 
pound their berries between two stones, and 
that only when they are required for use. The 
addition of milk and sugar is unknown, and 
water being used in less proportion than is 
customary in Europe, their coffee is conse- 
quently very strong.’ 

‘A group of Bedowins were disputing re- 
specting the sanity of Lady Esther Stanhope ; 
one party strenously maintaining that it was 
impossible a lady so charitable, so munificent, 
could be otherwise that in full possession of 
her faculties. Their opponents alleged that 
her assimilating herself to the Virgin Mary, 
her anticipated entry with our Saviour into 
Jerusalem, and other vagaries attributed to 
her, were proofs to the contrary. An old 
man with a white beard called for silence—a 
call from the aged amidst the Arabs is seldom 
in vain. ‘She is mad,” said he; and lower- 
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ing his voice to a whisper, as if fearful such | as the house and the area on which it stands. | 


an outrage against established custom should | Stranger things have happened in the revolu- 
spread beyond his circle, he added, “ for she | tions of empires, than that of the millions of | 


puts sugar to her coffee.” This was conclu-/fine sticks which now stand erect under the 
299 





sive. foundation of this now great commercial city, 


— one day riding the mountain wave as masts 

for Indiamen and frigates. The same arrange- 

LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. | nents of canals, with broad streets on each 
side lined with trees, exist here as in Rotter- 
dam. This city appears to carry on a far 
greater commerce than any city in Holland. 
The ride from the Hague to Haarlem was} There is a curious custom here of employing 
delightful indeed. The road itself is beauti-|a sort of sledge to carry heavy burdens, in- 
fully paved all the way with small yellow| stead of drays and carts. The object is to 
bricks, set on their edge, over which was a| prevent the yar which wheeled vehicles cause, 
layer of fine white sand, to prevent noise and | and which might endanger the safety of the 
to protect the bricks. Each side of the road| houses, standing on the tops of trees. We) 
is lined with a row of handsome trees, the | have spent some time in visiting the public 
whole distance of twenty-five miles; some-| and private collections of fine paintings of the | 
times there are several rows on each side,| Dutch and Flemish schools; but I will not | 

forming deep shady avenues for pedestrians. | inflict on you a catalogue of them. 

For several miles after leaving the Hague, Every one who visits Amsterdam makes an | 
the road passes through a noble forest, occa-| excursion to Saardam, the place where Peter 
sionally intersected by vistas, some of which|the Great worked at ship building, in order 
are terminated by magnificent chateaux. All| to learn the art, and carry it to his own coun- 
the way, at short intervals, are the beautiful | try. The book says that, “ 1696 a singular | 
country seats of the more wealthy Dutchmen, | personage presented himself at Saardam in| 
with parks and pleasure grounds, decorated |the dress of a sailor, and hired himself as a 
in a style of neatness and elegance which || shipwright to one of the builders. He ate, 
did not expect to find in Holland. The ap-| drank, slept, and worked with the other car- 
pearance of the female peasantry was very|penters; and by his jocularity, and a certain 
singular, from their curious costume—short| superiority which he could not conceal, ac- 
gowns with high waists were universal—also, | quired the name of ‘ Master Peter.’ Several 
a peculiar head-dress of gold, a sort of broad | weeks elapsed ere it was suspected that master 


BY A LADY OF NEW YORK. 


(Concluded from page 8.) 


manner from its neighbour; all are fantastic 


enough, and in supreme Dutch tasie. 


“The streets are divided by little rivulets, 
paved in mosaic work, with variegated bricks, 
pebbles, and shells, and kept in such exquisite 
order, that a dog or cat are seldom seen to 
trespass upon them. Carriages are not per- 
mitted to enter the village, and it is said a law 
formerly existed, which obliged passengers 
to take off their shoes in summer as soon as 
they entered it.” 

The streets are sprinkled with white beach 
sand, and “drawn” with the broom into as 
many curves and angles as the mathematical 
ingenuity of the Dutch housemaids can fur- 
nish. 

Returning to Amsterdam, we visited the 
stupendous canal which communicates direct- 
ly with the sea, thus avoiding the dangerous, 
uncertain, and tedious circuit of the Zuyder 
Zee. An immense lock at each end will take 
in the largest merchant ship—we saw several 
being drawn by horses. 

The immense dykes which defend Holland 
from the sea are nowhere seen to so great 
advantage as at Amsterdam. One walks along 
the outer line of warehouses through a broad 
street, and on the seaward side, he sees the 
shipping far above his head, the dyke forming 
a broad quay, on which cargoes are unloaded. 
Should this dyke give way in any part, the 
whole city would in a few minutes be laid 
many feet under water, and thousands of lives, 
with millions of property, be destroyed. This 


clasp, beginning at the back of the head and | Peter was anything more than a journeyman | is the cleanest and neatest commercial city I 


covering the temples, to which was appended | shipwright; but when it was at length dis- | 
numerous rings and other ornaments. covered that the Czar of all the Russias was | 


At Haarlem, we went to see and hear its} concealed under this mean appearance, his | 
celebrated organ, with its eight thousand pipes 


and sixty stops. Also, the extensive flower 
gardens, so much celebrated for their tulips ; 





ever saw; I wish I could say as much for 
her daughter of the West. 
The canal from Amsterdam to Utrecht is 


companions began to treat him with the re-| lined on each side with the country mansions 
spect due to his rank. Master Peter, how-| of the wealthy merchants, bankers, and Ren- 
ever, insisted that all their former familiarity | tiers, of the commercial metropolis. I have 






























I purchased some fine specimens to send home. 
When the Duke of Alva took the city of 
Haarlem in 1572, after a protracted seige and 
desperate defence, and even after a capitula- 
tion wherein it was agreed that all the inhabi- 
tants should be spared, except about fifty 
which were named, he barbarously and treach- 
erously put every human being to the sword. 

Between Haarlem and Amsterdam, there 
is a large lake, about fourteen miles diameter 
each way. This immense sheet of water now 
covers what once was a fertile piece of coun- 
try, covered with villages. The road between 
the two cities runs on a strip of land between 
the lake and a branch of the Zuider Zee. 
Alongside of the road isa canal. We omit- 
ted visiting Leydon, as we wished to be at 
Amsterdam at a particular day. There is 
such a sameness in all the cities of Holland, 
except the Hague, that the traveller can the 
better spare one of them. 

Amsterdam is the queen of Holland cities, 
and is of very great extent, being about nine 
miles in circumference, and has two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It is very strongly 


fortified, and all the houses are built on long 
piles driven through mud down to the sub- 
stratum of hard gravel. It is said that some 
of the kinds of wood employed for piles many 
years since, have now become so valuable, as 
to be worth, and would now sell for as much 


| 


should be resumed, and continued to associate | nowhere seen so much comfort and quiet gen- 
with them until he became a good pilot, an tility, as is here manifested in these rural re- 
excellent shipwright, and had thoroughly ac-|treats. The moisture of the climate keeps 
quainted himself with the construction of every | up the verdure during the heats of summer ; 
part of a ship of war.” I saw the ship yard | and while in France and Germany every thing 
where he worked, also the small cottage where | wears a pale and sickly hue, here, all is of a 
he resided ; it is now covered with a substan-| bright emerald green. I have said nothing 
tial building in order to preserve it from the|to you yet of the beautiful herds of cows 
weather, and to hand it down to posterity. It| which sprinkle the green pastures of Holland. 
remains just as Peter left it. Hundreds of!The best pictures of Paul Potter can give you 
names of visiters, from emperors down to|no idea of their extreme beauty. 

simple cits, are written and carved upon the! The city of Utrecht is of a much more an- 
walls and weather boards. ‘This is the coun-| cient date than any other in Holland—in fact, 
try of wind mills, and Saardam is the capital | it is not built in the hollow land; it stands 
of them. If you have never seen a Dutch just on the edge of the upland, where the form- 
wind mill, then you have never seen a wind|er meadows, or swamps, began. It was a 
mill at all; nothing else deserves the name.| Roman station. Owing to the height of the 
I have no knowledge of mechanics, or I might} ground, the canals here are far below the 
describe to you one of the huge, strange, and| streets, the banks being twenty feet high. 
*“‘ wonder-working” machines. All the timber| From the cellar of each house, there is a sub- 
for the navy is here sawed by them. All the|terranean passage under the street to the 
grain of the nation is ground, and the surplus|canal; and here the house-maids are seen 
water of the country is pumped over the dykes} scrubbing their utensils, and washing vege- 
into the sea, by them. It is said that at Saar-| tables, among which the national vegetable, 
dam the number of wind mills exceed two}the carrot, is the most conspicuous—Orange 
thousand. Wha’ a fine field for the Knight} Boven/ Utrecht is very similar to all the 
of La Mancha. If Saardam is one of the} other Dutch towns, and contains over thirty 
neatest towns in the world, the beautiful village | thousand inhabitants. 

of Brock is in this respect the very pink of| The old cathedral was nearly destroyed 
propriety. Every house has a small garden| during some of the civil wars—only one side 
around it, and each one is built in a different | is left standing, which is now used for Divine 
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service. Its immense tower remains intact— 
it is nearly five hundred feet high. We as- 
cended it, and had one of the most beautiful 
and most ex/ensive views to be found in Europe. 
We had the whole of Holland spread at our 
feet like a map. From Amsterdam to Rot- 
terdam, and in sweeping the horizon, the dis- 
tant sea is seen, with the high hills of sand, 
or “ downs,” which line the coast and protect 
it from the winter storms. “ Fifty-one walled 
cities and towns” may be seen from the top 
of this tower, with canals innumerable. 


The Coronation.—An official statement has 
been laid before the house of commons, “ of 
the sum which may probably be required to 
defray the expenses to be incurred on account 
of the coronation,” and the estimate is 70,000/. 
From a calculation which has been made by 
persons very competent to form a judgment 
on the subject, it would appear that the duty 
payable to government on the timber used in 
the erection in Westminster Abbey and the 
streets on the line through which the royal 
procession had to pass, and for illuminations, 
&c., will amount to a sum equal to the whole 
of the expense incurred by government for 
this coronation. The sum paid by the public 
for seats from which to have a view of the 
coronation procession, has been stated to be 
not less than 200,000/. Besides the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis who had witnessed it, 
there was not fewer than 400,000 persons, 
who had come up from various parts of = 
country; so that, including the foreigners 
who had come over to see it, there was not 
less than 2,000,000 of inhabitants in London 
at the same time, and for many days before 
and since.— The Watchman. 
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We have received “‘ The West Indian and 
Jamaica Gazette,” of Aug. 16th, forwarded 
by some kind friend of that island. A large 
portion of it is filled with accounts of enter- 
tainments, grand dinner parties, &c. given on 
different estates by the late apprentices, in 
commemoration of their recent happy disen- 
thralment, at which the governor, magistrates, 
and other public functionaries, as well as pro- 
prietors and managers of property, with their 
wives and daughters, cordially and harmo- 
niously mingled and participated with the ap- 
prentices. It would appear that the state of 
things in the main continued to be peaceful 
and orderly, and that the few instances of a 
contrary character, were almost invariably 
the consequence of disagreement between the 
proprietors and labourers in regard to wages, 
or in other respects the injudicious conduct 
of the former. The subjoined extract will 
throw some light on the subject :— 

“ STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

“ The Desrerates are panic struck ; for 
the accounts from the country describe every 
parish in the island as in a state of profound 
tranquillity. The labourers are returning to 
work after their (certainly not long) jubilee, 
when the importance to them of the mighty 
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change in their condition is taken into consi- 
deration. In many parts they have resumed 
their usual occupations, without having come 
to any agreement with their employers, pre- 
ferring to wait until the general rate of wages, 
in their respective neighbourhoods, shall be as- 
certained. We hope, for the continued culti- 
vation of the country, that this will be done 
speedily. It is unreasonable to expect that 
the working population, however well dis- 
posed, will be long content to give their time 
and labour without some fixed assurance of 
an adequate return. ‘They have done their 
duty by resuming their labours. Let em- 
ployers do theirs by paying them such wages 
as will secure them the advantages that ought 
to accompany freedom, afford them increased 
comfort and conveniences, and forward their 
social, as well as moral, inclination. 

“ But there are, unfortunately, too many 
persons in this colony who, to attain their 
peculiar ends, are using every effort to keep 
the labouring population in a state of doubt 
and turmoil. If they do not find mischief, 
they endeavour to make it. ‘They are fishes 
who delight to swim in troubled waters, which 
hide their designs and movements from their 
intended prey, until they are in a situation to 
open their wide mouths and swallow it up. 
The prey they have now in view are the 
broad lands and rich canefields of the absent 
proprietors. ‘They are playing over again, 
but on a more extended scale, the game of 
1934, and endeavouring to create, by means 
of their chief organ, the Despatch, a ground- 
less panic, with a view to depreciate the value 
of property. We could point out several per- 
sons who have the reputation in«the commu- 
nity of being honest men, who are on the 
look out, and have enormous funds ready, for 
the purchase of land. We know even over- 
seers and managers who, in their petty way, 
do all they can to keep up the delusion, in 
order that with the few hundreds they have 
laid by, they may be enabled to purchase 
property worth as many thousands. These 
men, intent on their nefarious speculations, 
do every thing in their power to unsettle and 
disturb the minds of the labouring popula- 
tion. They have served on them illegal no- 
tices to quit, and are even threatening them 
with immediate ejectment, in the face of the 
law which allows them to retain possession of 
their houses and grounds until the 1st Novem- 
ber next, or are demanding rent for the time 
intervening, to which they have no legal 
right. They are pounding their cattle, kill- 
ing their hogs, and mocking and provoking 
them by offering them a rate of wages which 
they know will not be accepted. It is clear 
that these designing agitators do not wish the 
negroes to work at present, nor until their 
own ends are accomplished. It is plainly 
their aim and determination to force the pro- 
prietor to a sale of his lands at a rate far be- 
low their value, or to lease them to themselves 
at a nominal rent. We call upon the great 
West Indian proprietors in England to open 
their eyes before it be too late, and to give 
at once the orders, and make the changes ne- 
cessary to save the colony from troubles, and 
themselves from ruin.” 














The printed epistle forwarded by a friend 
was inserted near the close of our vol. 9. 


Evening School for Coloured Men. 


The Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of Adult coloured persons, has 
opened a school for men in the school house 
in Willing’s Alley. 

Those who may wish to obtain admission, 
are requested to make early application to 
either of the undersigned, or to the teacher 
at the room. 


J.C. Atten, No. 180, South Second st. 
James Kire, No. 129, Walnut st. 

Isrart H. Jounson, No. 36, North Front st. 
Geo. M. Atsop, Seventh, above Brown st. 
Bens. Lowry, Almond street wharf. 


It would greatly increase the usefulness of 
the Association, if a larger number of young 
Friends could be induced to co-operate with 
it. All such, therefore, as feel an interest in 
the work, and are willing to devote a small 
portion of their time to promote it, are par- 
ticularly invited to become members of this 
Association. Any Friend who may wish for 
further information on the subject can obtain 
it, on application to the secretary, Wm. H. 
Brown, corner of Fourth and Commerce 
street. 

A teacher is wanted to take charge of 
Friends’ school at Newton, New Jersey. Ap- 
plication may be made to 

Benszamin Cooper, 

Isaac JoNnegEs, 

Joun M. Katcun, or 

Joseru B. Cooper, 
10th mo. 4th, 1838. 


Trustees. 


A young man of good literary acquirements, 
a member of the Society of Friends, is wanted 
to take charge of the Boarding School at 
New Garden, under the care of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of North Carolina. Ap- 
plication to be made to the committee by 
letter or otherwise, addressed to Phineas 
Nixon, Postmaster, Nixon’s, Randolph coun- 
ty, North Carolina. 

A teacher is wanted to take charge of the 
Boys’ Mathematical School. Application may 
be made to 


Enocu Lewis, New Garden. 

Samvuet Hrixes, Wilmington. 

Tuomas Kire, 32, N. Fifth st. 

Tuomas Kiser, 8, 8. Fourth st. 
Philada. 9th mo. 20th, 1838, 


Marariep, at Friends’ meeting house in Northbridge, 
Worcester county, Mass., on the 14th of ninth month, 
Epwarp BurrixeTon, son of Daniel Buffington, of Fall 
River, to Saran Ann Harnaway, of Northbridge. 
at Friends’ meeting house in Adrian, Michi- 
gan, on the 19th of seventh month, Bensamin L. Crane, 
son of George Crane, to Ann Exiza, daughter of Na- 
thaniel P. Hoag, of Raisin. 











Diep, after a lingering illness of near five months, 
with pulmonary consumption, in the city of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on the evening of the 16th of the first 
month, 1838, Susan Jupkins, wife of William Judkins, 
M. D., in the 39th year of her age. Her pious exam- 
ple and precious memory will long be cherished. 








From Annual Monitor, 1838. 


Sarah Bowron, Ayton, Yorkshire (England) 
who died sixth mo. 23d, 1837, aged 60. 


She was the wife of Joshua Bowron, and 
daughter of William and Ann Coning of 
Guisborough. She was from a child of a 
delicate constitution; and between the thir- 
tieth and fortieth year of her age, was twice 
brought near the brink of the grave. From 
a subsequent disease, the rheumatic gout, she 
had suffered at seasons about twenty years ; 
and for the last twelve was prevented attend- 
ing meetings ; and for about seven months 
she was confined to her room. Three years 
previous to her decease, her sufferings were 
at times almost indescribable. Mysterious are 
the ways of Infinite Wisdom, and cannot be 
comprehended by the limited capacity of man. 

The object of preserving memorials of the 
dead, is, that the living may be benefited ; 
hence, a few of her expressions in her last 
illness have been selected ; but as they were 
not taken down just at the time of delivery, 
there may be a little variation in the words, 
but the sense is carefully preserved. This 
dear friend had a guarded education, and was 
religiously inclined in her youth; yet was 
often sensible of omissions and commissions, 
being of a lively disposition, which at times 
exceeded due bounds, and often occasioned 
her to feel condemnation. She was generous 
and kind to the poor; and when under her 
parental roof, a small income was allowed 
her yearly for clothing, she sacrificed one 
third at least by denying herself of some 
things, that she might supply the wants of 
others. In the year 1821 she was married 
to Joshua Bowron. 

A few weeks before her decease, she re- 
marked to a friend, that her bodily afflictions 
were such as to render it difficult to have her 
mind properly stayed on the one desirable 
object. When she looked towards a future 
state, she could feel but little access to the 
Living Fountain; poverty, desertion, and the 
buffetings of Satan, were her constant com- 
panions. She then added: “ But one even- 
ing latterly, I was favoured in a remarkable 
manner, with such quietude and stillness as I 
never before experienced, accompanied with 
a blessed evidence that, in mercy, a mansion 
would be prepared for me. At this time all 
doubts and fears, with which I had been pre- 
viously tried, subsided. The enemy appeared 
disarmed of his power to tempt and try me; 
and through redeeming love and mercy the 
world was stained in my view; I felt I loved 
all, and could leave all, and would rather go 
than stay.” 

5th day evening, 18th of 5th mo. On re- 
covering from a fainting fit she requested all 
present to sit down. At this time she was 
remarkably favoured and resigned, and en- 
treated the same for her dear connections, 
that they might, in resignation to the Divine 
will, give her up freely ; particularly, as she 
expressed, her beloved sister with whom she 
had been closely united; hoping the Lord 
God of Elijah would be near to support her ; 
adding, she believed her beloved husband had 
in some degree been enabled to resign her. 


| to be enabled to testify unto others, what the 
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On sixth day evening, she revived the sub- necessity of a conformity to the Divine will. 
ject of her tried state, and said: “ The Lord| Remember the Lord loveth an early sacrifice; 
had then withdrawn the sensible influence of| I hope thou wilt be willing to give up to his 
his Holy Spirit ; and at these seasons I could | requirings. This advice is from one who de- 
hardly breathe the language,—‘ Lord have | sires thy present and everlasting well-being. 
mercy upon me.’” These, she observed, pend Ning friends standing around her bed, to 
tossing days and proving nights, her mouth|them she said: “This my protracted a‘flic- 
seemed closed like a “ spring shut up, and a| tion, may not be altogether for my sake, but 
fountain sealed ;” but now her captive spirit | for yours and some others; and oh! may you 
was set at liberty, and her bonds broken ;| profit by it. I believe if you are faithful, the 
that it was her desire in her dying moments} Lord will gather you nearer and nearer to 
himself.” ‘To her servants she expressed her 
gratitude for their kindness and attention to 









Lord her God had done for her soul.” 




















Getting into bed occasioned much suffering, 
and her younger sister standing by in great 
sorrow, the dear invalid looked at her and 
said: “ Will not this make thee resign me 
and give me up into the hands of my dear 
Redeemer.” “I commit all to him.” 

26th. To her sister she said: ‘ Beloved 
sister, thou hast never wished to deceive me, 
or settle me in a false security.” To her 
husband: “I can testify thou hast been a 
kind husband; thou hast not withheld one 
thing from me which would tend to my com- 
fort.” After which she supplicated: “Oh! 
merciful Father, if consistent with thy holy 
will, take me this night to thyself; if not, be 
pleased to grant me resignation, and give 
ability to say ‘ not my will but thine be done,’ 
and enable me to drink this bitter cup with 
patience. I trust I am not mistaken, that 
Thou hast given me an evidence that Thou wilt 
graciously receive me, and blot out all my 
transgressions.” 

28th. A day of severe illness; she said: 
“O death! where is thy sting! O grave! 
where is thy victory !” 

6 mo. 4th. When several were present, 
she said: “‘ Once more is my mouth opened 
to praise the Lord, who has again set the 
captive spirit at liberty.” She then inter- 
ceded: “Oh! heavenly Father, be pleased, 
if consistent with thy blessed will, this day to 
cut the work short in righteousness.” On her 
sister reading a consolatory message to her 
from a dear friend, she seemed sensible that 
such communications were strengthening and 
cordial to the mind ; but added : “ Thou know- 
est it would not be food of itself sufficiently 
sustaining to feed upon.” Afier a violent at- 
tack of sickness, she looked at her husband 
and sister with an animated countenance, and 
said in a melodious voice: “ Pray to the Lord 
without ceasing for me, that he would cut 
short the work.” 

6th sixth mo. was a conflicting forenoon ; 
she appeared sinking away; and although 
sensible of pain could hardly articulate so as 
to be understood. A friend feeling much at 
her distress said : “* Don’t be discouraged, the 
Great Physician is near to help thee.” To 
the surprise of those present she replied em- 
phatically, in a strong and audible voice; “I 
know he is,—he will come,—he will come 
quickly ;”—and looking at her husband with 
an animated countenance: “ My dear, be en- 
couraged—I am not forsaken.” Addressing 
@ young woman who had been there some 
time on a visit, she said: “‘ I love thee much; 
and I hope the present season will be one of 
dvep instruction to thee, letting thee see the 



















her, and said she hoped the Lord would re- 
ward them for it. Then addressing her hus- 
band said: ‘“* We have been nearly united in 


the best things; and now the time of separa- 
tion is at hand ; but thou wilt be protected by 
the Good Shepherd, who will be near to help 
thee, and bless thee every way. 
to him who is the dread of nations; and when 
this bitter cup is over, and mortality is put 
off, | humbly trust you may rejoice in hope 
that a resting piace will be granted me.” 


I must bow 


7th of 6 mo. To her sister she said: “I 


cannot be long thus afflicted, I feel many 


fresh symptoms of dissolution; I am afraid 
for dear Joshua and you all, lest you should 
suffer in your health should my afflictions be 
prolonged.” She was, however, preserved in 
much patience at these times; and saw the 
necessity both for herself and attendants, to 


crave that it might have its perfect work. 


8th. Recovering from sickness and spasms, 
she looked up at a friend with a sweet smile 


and said : “ Do not be discouraged, I can bear 
all this ;” and after some time of silence said: 
“ There is a stillness to be felt beyond words.” 


At another time seeing her husband look sor- 
rowful she said: *“* My dear! do not mourn; 
thou wilt not be long after me; and I believe 
a mansion will be prepared for thee.” 

10th. She remarked her faith was a little 
more proved by the absence of that evidence 
with which she had been at seasons favoured ; 
but she had not wholly ¢ast away her confi- 
dence. She hoped the good Shepherd was 
still near to help her, adding: “TI have need 
of the prayers of those who are capable of 
interceding for me; but I am aware we are 
not at all times favoured to find access to the 
throae of grace. I have been ready to query 
for what cause I have been thus afflicted dur- 
ing the seven months’ confinement above 
stairs.” 

In that time her disorder became much in- 
ternal. It had previously affected her more 
externally, accompanied with lameness. It 
now frequently took an hour to turn her in 
bed ; and when turned she could only lay a 
short time in that position from cramp. Her 
bodily conflicts often occasioned great depres- 
sion of spirits; at these seasons she would 
express a fear, lest her faith and patience 
should fail. But the sight and sense of that 
precious foretaste of God’s salvation, with 
which she was favoured in the fifth month, 
never wholly forsook her; nor did she forget 
the covenant she was enabled to make of 
giving up all; for it was remarkable, when 
we asked her advice about any thing, her re- 
ply was, “ You know I have /eft all.” 
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11th 6 mo. “For your encouragement I|me the volume.” Then turning to the passage 
may say, I hope the pearl gates will be set | in his favourite Du Bartas, he read these 
open; and if I am but within them, that is | lines :— 
enough.” 
12th. After a very suffering night she sup- 
plicated with an audible voice: “ Oh, blessed 
and merciful Redeemer! if I may be permit- 
ted to call upon thy ever adorable name, re- 
lease me from my sufferings, if consistent 
with thy Divine will; for they are greater 
than I can express; but if not, enable me to 
bear them with patience.” Her husband 
coming into the room she said: “It may be} « The philosophers of whom you have read 
some consolation to thee and my dear rela-|in the dictionary possessed this wisdom only 
tives to be told, that my Redeemer hath/in part, because they were heathens, and 
brought me as it were out of the depths of| therefore could see no further than the light 
the sea, and hath dispersed the clouds of | of mere reason could show the way. The 
thick darkness which seemed to surround | fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; 
me ; and I believe if I am not mistaken, the | and they had not that to begin with. So the 
gates will be open to receive me.” thoughts which ought to have made them 
15th 6 mo. * Although this poor tabernacle | humble produced pride, and so far their wis- 
has been deeply afflicted, I trust it will soon|dom proved but folly. ‘The humblest Chris- 
be released, and a resting place will be grant-/tian who learns his duty, and performs it as 
ed me; which will more than compensate for | well as he can, is wiser than they. He does 
all my sufferings. There have been times/nothing to be seen of men; and that was their 
when I have been greatly buffeted by the} motive for most of their actions. 
enemy; but the Almighty has again and| « Now for the philosophy which relates to 
again lifted up the light of his countenance | knowledge. Knowledge is a brave thing. I 
upon me; and were it not for these glimpses |am a plain, ignorant, untaught man, and know 
of his mercy, what should I have done.” 18th. my ignorance. But it is a brave thing when 
“Truly it might be said ‘for in this she| we look around us in this wonderful world to 
groaned, earnestly desiring to be clothed up-/understand something of what we see: to 
on with that house which is from heaven.’”|know something of the earth on which we 
«‘ The enemy has been seeking to dishearten| move, the air which we breathe, and the ele- 
me or shake my foundation, but he has not) ments whereof we are made: to comprehend 
been able to prevail.” She then supplicated:|the motions of the moon and stars, and mea- 
“ O, gracious Father! be thou pleased to look | sure the distances between them, and com- 
down upon thy poor afflicted servant, and take | pute times and seasons: to ebserve the laws 
her to thyself.” which sustain the universe by keeping all 
20th. After a suffering night, and seeing|things in their courses: to search into the 
her look pitifully, a friend said to her: “ Don’t | mysteries of nature, and discover the hidden 
be discouraged—Jordan will soon be passed, | virtue of plants and stones, and read the signs 
and then behold the land of promise.” Onjand tokens which are shown us, and make 
this she looked up with a pleasant counte-| out the meaning of hidden things, and apply 
nance and said—*“I think I am not discou-| all this to the benefit of our fellow creatures. 
raged.” “ Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, make 
Tiere was a suffering passage through the|the difference between man and man, and that 
dark valley, but it is consolingly believed, | between man and beast is hardly greater. 
that beyond it were light and joy. “These things do not always go together. 
There may be wisdom without knowledge, 
and there may be knowledge without wisdom. 
WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE. A man without knowledge, if he walk humbly 
From “ The Doctor,” a recent volume attributed to Robert with his God, and live in charity with his 
are. neighbours, may be wise unto salvation. A 
“ Daniel, there are two sorts of men in all| man without wisdom may not find his know- 
ranks and ways of life, the wise and the fool-| ledge avail him quite so well. But it is he 
ish ; and there are a great many degrees be-| who possesses both that is the true philoso- 
tween them. ‘That some foolish people have|pher. The more he knows, the more he is 
called themselves philosophers, and some} desirous of knowing; and yet the further he 
wicked ones, and some who were out of their | advances in knowledge the better he under- 
wits, is just as certain as that persons of all | stands how little he can attain, and the more 
these descriptions are to be found among all|deeply he feels that God alone can satisfy 
conditions of men. the infinite desires of an immortal soul. To 
“ Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds: that | understand this is the height and perfection 
which relates to conduct, and that which re-|of philosophy.” 
lates to knowledge. The first teaches us to| Then opening the Bible which lay before 
value all things at their real worth, to be| him, he read these verses from the Proverbs: 
contented with little, modest in prosperity,| “* My son, if thou wilt receive my words— 
atient in trouble, equal minded at all times.| ‘So that thou incline thine ear unto wis- 
ie teaches us our duty to our neighbour and|dom, and apply thine heart to understanding; 
ourselves. It is that wisdom of which King} <* Yea, if thou criest after knowledge and 
Solomon speaks in our rhyme book. Reach |liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 


“*She’s God's own mirror; she’s a light whose glance 
Springs from the lightning of his countenance. 
She’s mildest heaven’s most sacred influence ; 
Never decays her beauties’ excellence, 

Aye like herself; and she doth always trace 

Not only the same path but the same pace. 
Without her, honour, health and wealth would prove 
Three poisons to me. Wisdom from above 

Is the only moderatrix, spring and guide, 

Organ and honour, of all gifts beside.’ 


‘“<«Tf thou seekest after her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures : 

“* Then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. 

«For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of 
his mouth cometh knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

“ce He layeth up sound wisdom for the 
righteous: he is a buckler to them that walk 
uprightly. 

‘“** He keepeth the paths of judgment, and 
preserveth the way of the saints. 

*“*’Then shalt thou understand righteous- 
ness, and judgment, and equity; yea, every 
good path. 

“‘* When wisdom entereth into their heart, 
and knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul ; 

**¢ Discretion shall preserve thee, under- 
standing shall keep thee, 

“*'To deliver thee from the way of the 
evil.’ 

“ Daniel, my son,” after a pause he pur- 
sued, “ thou art a diligent and good lad. God 
hath given thee a tender and dutiful heart; 
keep it so, and it will be a wise one, for thou 
hast the beginning of wisdom. I wish thee 
to pursue knowledge, because in pursuing it, 
happiness will be found by the way. If I 
have said any thing now which is above thy 
years, it will come to mind in after time, 
when I am gone, perhaps, but when thou 


mayest profit by it. God bless thee, my 
child !” 


? 


oe 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Isaac Penington, on Quakerism. 


To the following “brief account,” by one 
who well knew from experience the truth of 
what he declared, it may not be unprofitable 
in the present day to recur. It may at least 
serve to remind us of the elevated spiritual 
standard which our forefathers believed them- 
selves divinely called to uphold; and it will 
be well for us individually to remember, that 
none of the professing members of the same 
name in this day are exempt from the obliga- 
tion, which rested on those ancient contenders 
for pure Christian truth, to maintain, to the 
utmost of the ability with which they may be 
endued, the same noble standard, and the 
same precious testimonies for which their 
predecessors suffered so deeply. 

“We are a people whom God hath con- 
verted to himself; a people in whom God 
hath raised up the seed of his own life, and 
caused it to reign over the earthly part in 
ourselves; a people whom God hath divorced 
from the spirit of [the world,] and joined to 
his own spirit.” 

“Our work in the world is to hold forth 
the virtues of Him that hath called us ;—to 
live like God ;—not to own any thing in the 
world which God doth not own;—to forget 
our country, our kindred, our father’s house, 
and to live like persons of another country, of 
another kindred, of another family ; not to do 
any thing of ourselves, and which is pleasing 
to the old nature; but all our words, all our 
conversation, yea, every thought in us, is to 
become new.” 

“ We are also to be witnesses for God, and 
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to propagate his life in the world ; to be in- 
struments in his hand to bring others out of 
death and captivity into true life and liberty. 
We are to fight against the powers of dark- 
ness every where, as the Lord calleth us 
forth. And this we are to do in His wisdom, 
according to His will, in His power, and in 
His love, sweetness, and meekness. We are 
not to take ways according to our own wis- 
dom (but there must be a strict watch set in 
the life, lest that get up again ;) nor must we 
speak such words as man’s wisdom would call 
wise ; nor may we go in our own will to seek 
any; but the Lord must go before: nor may 
we make use of our own strength, but feel His 
arm in our weakness: nor may we go forth in 
that love, sweetness, or meekness, which is 
pleasing to the fleshly mind ; but we must be 
true to God, handling the sword skilfully and 
faithfully, judging and cutting down the trans- 
gressor in the power and authority of God : 
and when the meek, the lowly, the humble 
thing is reached and raised, then the true 
love, the sweetness, the tenderness, the meek- 
ness must go forth to that. The Lord God 
is rough with the transgressor, and all along 
the Scripture heweth and judgeth him; and if 
we come forth in the same spirit, we shall find 
the same leadings where we meet with the 
same thing: for the Lord God will never be 
tender there; nor can that which comes from 
him, lives in him, is led by him, be tender 
there, where he is not. 

“Now the very root of this severity is 
good, and of God, and hath love and sweet- 
ness at the bottom of it; yea, in pity, love, 
and bowels do we use the sword.”—** And 
though we seem enemies to all sorts of men 
for the Lord’s sake; yet we are not enemies, 
nor could do the least hurt to them any way ; 
but are true friends to their souls, and bodies 
also: and our only controversy is with that 
which captives and makes them miserable ; 
for we fight not at all with flesh and blood, 
but with the principality and power which led 
from God, and rules in it against God, to the 
poor creature’s ruin and destruction.” 


GOOD AND BAD MEMORIES, 


The following anecdotic passages occur in 
an essay on Memory, which appears in a vo- 
lume styled “ Literary Leaves, or Prose and 
Verse, by D. L. Richardson,” published at 
Calcutta in 1836, and which affords a favour- 
able specimen of Anglo-Indian literature. 

“People remember only those things in 
which they take an interest. The trader re- 
members the state of the market, the poet 
the state of literature. Let them exchange 
the subject of their attention, and they will 
both complain of a want of memory. Sir 


Walter Scott is said to have possessed extra-| 


ordinary powers of retention ; but what were 
the things that he most easily retained !— 
specimens of his own favourite art. 
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There is an anecdote of an English gentle- | 
man, whom the king of Prussia placed be- 
hind a screen when Voltaire came to read 
him a new poem of considerable length. The 
gentleman afterwards perplexed the poet by 
asserting that the poem was his, and repeated 
it word for word as a proof of the truth of his 
assertion. Locke, in his description of me- 
mory (which description, as Campbell justly 
observes, is ‘ absolutely poetical’), mentions 
that it is recorded of that prodigy of parts, | 
Monsieur Pascal, that till the decay of his 
health had impaired his memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, 
in any part of his rational age. Spence re- 
cords the observation of Pope, that Boling- 
broke had so great a memory, that, if he was 
alone and without books, he could refer to a 
particular subject in them, and write as fully 
on it, as another man would with all his books 
about him. Woodfall’s extraordinary power 
of reporting the debates in the house of com- 
mons, without the aid of written memoranda, 
is well known. During a debate he used to 
close his eyes and lean with both hands upon 
his stick, resolutely excluding all extraneous 
associations. ‘The accuracy and precision of 
his reports brought his newspaper into great 
repute. He would retain a full recollection 
of a particular debate a fortnight after it had 
occurred, and during the intervention of other 
debates. He used to say that it was put by 
in a corner of his mind for future reference. 
“It seems sometimes more easy to exert 
the memory than to suppress it. ‘ We may 
remember,’ says Felton, ‘ what we are intent 
upon; but with all the art we can use, we 
cannot knowingly forget what we would. 
Mere abstraction, or what is called absence 
of mind, is often attributed very unphiloso- 
phically to a want of memory. There is a 
story told of a man of learning, that being 
deeply occupied in his study, his servant 
rushed in and informed him that the house 
was on fire. ‘Go and tell my wife,’ said the 
scholar ; ‘ such matters do not concern me.’ 
I believe it was La Fontaine who in a dream- 
ing mood forgot his own child, and after 
warmly commending him, observed how 
proud he should be to have such a son. In 
this kind of abstraction external things are 
either only dimly seen or are utterly over- 
looked ; but the memory is not necessarily 
asleep. Its too intense activity is frequently 
the cause of the abstraction. This faculty is 
usually the strongest when the other faculties 
are in their prime, and fades in old age, when 
there is a general decay of mind and body. 
Old men, indeed, are proverbially narrative, 
and from this circumstance it sometimes ap- 
pears as if the memory preserves a certain 
portion of its early acquisitions to the last, 
though in the general failure of the intellect 
it loses its active energy. It receives no new 
impressions, but old ones are confirmed. The 
brain seems to grow harder. Old images 


“Scaliger tells us that in his youth he| become fztures. 


could repeat one hundred verses after having 
once read them. It is said that Dr. Leyden 
had so strong a memory that he could repeat 
correctly a long act of parliament, or any 
similar document, after a single perusal. 


‘* Mnemonica, or the art of memory, was 


| studied by some of the ancients, and an at- 
| tempt has lately been made. to revive it. Fei- 


naigle, a German, gave instruction in this art 
in Paris, in 1807, and as a reply to hostile 
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critics, he exhibited the progress of fifteen of 
his pupils. After they had been tried in 
various ways, one of the pupils desired the 
company to give him ‘one thousand words 
without any connection whatsoever and with- 
out numerical order; for instance, the word 
astronomer, for No. 62; wood, for No. 188; 
lovely, for No. 370; dynasty, for No. 23; 
David, for No. 90; &c. &e., till all the num- 
bers were filled; and he repeated the whole 
(though he heard these words without order 
and but once) in the numerical order; or he 
told what word was given against any one 
number, or what number any one word bore.’ 
But a system of arbitrary association or arti- 
ficial memory, though it may serve to prove 
how much a particular faculty is capable of 
improvement, is more plausible than useful, 
for to cultivate any one power of the mind to 
such an extreme degree, is to destroy the ba- 
lance of the intellectual powers. ‘To be the 
brilliant pupil of a Feinaigle, a man must 
give up every other object, and improve one 
of his faculties at the expense of all the rest. 
It is more a trick than an art. Fuller advises 
us not to overburthen the memory, and not 
to make so faithful a servant a slave. ‘ Re- 
member,’ says he, ‘that Atlas was weary. 
Have as much reason as a camel, to rise when 
thou hast thy full load. Memory is like a 
purse: if it be over full that it cannot shut, 
all will drop out.’ The same writer makes a 
ludicrous observation, that ‘ Philosophers 
place memory in the rear of the head; and 
it seems the mine of memory lies thére, be- 
cause, there men naturally dig for it, scratch- 
ing it when they are at a loss.’ People as 
often strike the forehead under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

“If men were to cultivate their memory 
with the same assiduity with which they 
sometimes cultivate their reason, they would 
soon find that it would keep pace with the ad- 
vance of the other qualities of the mind. 
Few people have given it a fair trial, and still 
fewer know the extent to which it may be 
invigorated and improved. William Hutton 
divided a blank book into three hundred and 
sixty-five columns, and resolved, as an expe- 
riment, to recollect, if possible, an anecdote 
of his past life, to fill up each division. He 
was astonished at the success of his plan, and 
contrived to fill up three hundred and fifty- 
five columns with his different reminiscences. 
What a delightful treasure are such recover- 
ed relics of the past? 

‘** A supposed want of memory is often no- 
thing more than a want of method. Desul- 
tory readers and thinkers generally complain 
of imperfect memories. The reason is, that 
their thoughts are in a state of chaos. ‘Thus 
Montaigne, who was irregular and capricious 
in his studies, though his memory was pro- 
bably naturally a good one, was perplexed 
with vague and confused remembrances. 
Those who run from one subject to another 
of the most opposite and uncongenial kinds, 
receive of course but very imperfect and 
transitory impressions. Southey, though an 
imaginative writer, does not complain of want 
of memory, because he is singularly regular 
and methodical in his studies. Coleridge may 
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have done so, because his thoughts were 
dream-like and indistinct, but he no doubt re- 
collected the wildest visions and most roman- 
tic tales with greater strength and facility 
than the generality of mankind, though he 
could not perhaps have carried a domestic 
pecuniary account is his head from one street 
to another. When a man finds that he for- 
gets those things in which he takes a deep in- 
terest, and which other persons who take less 
interest in them remember, he may then, but 
not till then, complain of want of memory. 
But as no man can remember all things, he 
must be satisfied to confine the exertions of 
his memory within a chosen range, and to 
retain only those things which are the dearest 
to his heart, and the most congenial to his 
mind.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
WORLDLY SPIRIT. 

The annexed extract, pregnant with sound 
sense and reasoning, was forwarded for inser- 
tion several weeks since, but mislaid. 

For * The Friend.” 

“If you ask what is the apostacy of these 
last times, or whence is all the degeneracy of 
the present Christian Church, it mus? be 
placed to a worldly spirit. If here, you see 
open wickedness; there, only form of godli- 
ness; if here superficial holiness, and political 
piety, there haughty sanctity, and partial 
zeal, if almost every where you see a Jewish 
blindness, and hardness of heart, and the 
Church trading with the gospel, as visibly as 
the old Jews bought and sold beasts in their 
temples; all this is only so many forms, and 
proper fruits of the worldly spirit. 

This is the great net with which the devil 
becomes the fisher of men; and be assured of 
this, that every son of man is in this net, ’till 
through and by the Spirit of Christ he breaks 
out of it. I say the Spirit of Christ, for no- 
thing else can deliver him from it. If you 
trust to any kind or form of religious obser- 
vances, to any kind of learning, or effort of 
human prudence, then I will tell you what 
your case will be, you will overcome one 
tempter of the world, only and merely by 
cleaving to another: for nothing can over- 
come or renounce the world but singly and 
solely the Spirit of Christ. 

Hence it is that many learned men, with 
all the rich furniture of their brain, live and 
die slaves to the spirit of this world; the 
Spirit of Christ is not the only thing that i: 
the desire of their hearts, and therefore the.r 
learning only works in and with the spirit of 
this world, and becomes itself no small part 
of the vanity of vanities. What the soul 
desireth that is the fuel of its fire, and as its 
fuel is, so is the flame of its life. As we sow 
we shall reap; if to the spirit, we shall reap 
life and peace, if to the flesh, we shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. 

Wherever and in whatsoever the will 
chooseth to dwell and delight, that becometh 
the soul’s food, its clothing, and habitation. 

Since this is the case let us stop awhile, let 
our hearing be turned into feeling. Let us 
consider whether there is anything in life that 
deserves a thought, but how to keep in a con- 
tinual state of watching and prayer, that we 
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may attain to that purity of heart which alone 
can see, find, and possess God.” 


MARSHAL SOULT. 


Much interest has been excited by the visit 
of Marshal Soult to England, as special am- 
bassador on the occasion of the queen’s coro- 
nation ; his interviews with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, &c. The following paragraph from 
the Liverpool Mercury shows that his visit 
promises to result in blessings to the slave. 

“ French Slavery.—Previous to the mar- 
shal’s departure for France, Mr. William Al- 
len of London, the respected and consistent 
friend of the slave, waited on the veteran 
soldier, and succeeded in enlisting his sympa- 
thies in behalf of the slaves in the French 
colonies, for whose freedom he expressed 
himself ardently desirous. The marshal’s 
influence is well known; and since he has 
himself witnessed the deep feeling of anxiety 
on this subject among the bulk of the British 
people, we have no doubt his influence will 
have its due effect on the heads of the French 
government. The French possessions in 
which this fell tyrant exists are Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, two of the Carribee group 
in the West Indies,—the former with 84,000, 
and the latter with more than 100,000 slaves. 
In South America, their only possession is 
French Guiana, which has 25,000 slaves. 
Their African possessions are the Island of 
Goree, near Cape Verd, the Senegal settle- 
memt, and the beautiful and fertile Isle of 
Bourbon, on the east coast, which owns 
600,000 slaves. Slavery also exists in their 
Asian possessions, which are, however, nei- 
ther numerous nor of much commercial im- 
portance, being limited to the towns of Chan- 
dernagore in Bengal, Pondicherry on the 
Coromandel coast, Mahee in Malabar, Yanaon 
in the Northern Circars, besides a few facto- 
ries in Arabia. With the exception of the 
fishing islands near Newfoundland, and in 
which, of course, slavery does not exist, these 
ar* ll the foreign possessions of the French. 
Th: aggregate amount of slaves in all the 
colonies is 350,000.”—Penn. Freeman. 


Steam Navigation in England.—An Eng- 
lish publication states, on the authority of the 
Comptroller General of Navigation, that there 
were in the ports of the United Kingdom in 
the year 1836, 600 steam vessels, exclusive 
of those belonging to the government, viz. in 
the ports of England 383 vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 34,314 tons; in Scotland 95 vessels, 
and 11,554 tons; Ireland 31 vessels and 
13,463 tons; Guernsey and other islands and 
colonies, 86 vessels. 

























































































“ The way +4 transgressors is hard,” even in this 
world. The following are among the last verses which 
Lord Byron wrote, on his last birth-day, only a few 
weeks before his melancholy end :— 
“ My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone! 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone. 
“ The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile !” 


THE SEA-GULL. 


Oh ! the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 

As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 
In the armsof a sunny sea! 

The little waves rock to and fro, 
And the white gull lies asleep, 

As the fisher’s bark, with breeze and tide, 
Goes merrily over the deep. 

The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 
And her people stand to note, 

How the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves 
As still as an anchored boat. 

The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, 
And the sky calm overhead, 

And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed! 


Oh! the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
A joyful bird- is he, 

Sitting, like a king, in calm repose 
On the breast of the heaving sea! 

The waves leap up, the wild wind blows, 
And the gulls together crowd, 

And wheel about, and inadly scream 
To the sca that is roaring loud ;— 

And let the sea roar ever so loud, 
And the winds pipe ever so high, 

With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 
Sendeth forth a wilder cry. 

For the sea-gull he is a daring bird, 
And he loves with the storm to sail; 

To ride in the strengt! of the billowy sea; 
And to breast the driving gale! 

The little boat she is tossed about, 
Like a sea-weed to and fro; 

The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 
As the gusty tempests blow. 

But the sea-gull langhs at the pride of man, 
And sails in a wild delight 

On the torn-up breast of the night-black sea, 
Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 

The waves may rage, and the winds may roar, 
But he fears not wreck nor need, 

For he rides the sea, in its stormy strength, 
As a strong man rides his steed ! 


Oh! the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
He makes on the shore his nest, 

And he tries what the inland fields may be ; 
But he loveth the sea the best! 

And away from land, a thousand leagues 
He goes ’mid surging foam; 

What matter to him is land or shore, 
For the sea is his truest home! 

And away to the north 'mong ice-rocks stern, 
And among the frozen snow, 

To a sea that is lone and desolate, 
Will the wanton sea-gull go. 

For he careth not for the winter wild, 
Nor those desert-regions chill ; 

In the midst of the cold, as on calm, blue seas, 
The sea-gull hath his will! 

And the dead whale lies on the northern shores, 
And the seal, and the sea-horse grim, 

And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 
A full, merry feast for him. 


Oh! the wild sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
As he screams in his wheeling flight : 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 
All cometh to him aright! 
All cometh to him as he liketh best, 
Nor any his will gainsay ; 
And he rides on the waves like a bold, young king, 
That was crowned bat yesterday ! 
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